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tems, the negotiation of French government paper or even of ordinary 
bills of exchange, the development of marine insurance, the regulation 
of prices and freight charges — on such matters as these the book con- 
tributes facts which are actually new. In conclusion it must be noted 
that it is not solely the commercial side of history upon which these 
letters touch. Many a glimpse is offered of conditions during revolu- 
tionary times at Boston, Philadelphia, and Newport, of the suffering 
and migration of people of Rhode Island, of the efforts of Congress to 
stop the supply of British ships and the exploits of privateers. In- 
deed such information ranges from a description of life at Harvard 
in 1784 to accounts of the slave insurrections at Santo Domingo in 
1791-1793. In the way of critical comment it is necessary only to say 
that the work of selecting and of editing is admirable throughout and 
that the index, while not above suspicion as regards either compre- 
hensiveness or accuracy, is very serviceable. 

Herbert C. Bell. 

The Critical Period, 1/63-1/65. Edited with Introduction and 
Notes by Clarence Walworth Alvord, University of Illinois, 
and Clarence Edwin Carter, Miami University. [Collections 
of the Illinois State Historical Library, vol. X., British Series, 
vol. I.] (Springfield, 111.: Illinois State Historical Library. 
1915. Pp. lvii, 597.) 

The state of Illinois is very fortunate in having the sources of its 
early history made accessible in collections such as this. Three volumes 
of documents of great interest relating to the time of the Virginian 
domination have been published, and this is the first of a projected series 
of five or six volumes covering the British period. This one, being 
a preliminary volume, contains two valuable introductory essays, one 
entitled "British Illinois, 1 763-1768", and the other "The British Oc- 
cupation of the Illinois Country, 1 763-1 765". The first essay shows 
that British Illinois was a matter of discussion rather than of realiza- 
tion; and the second is a summary of events leading up to the posses- 
sion of the country by the British. 

The documents included in the book are, in the main, devoted to 
three general subjects: description of the country and its inhabitants, 
French and Indian; the plans of the British for the exploitation of 
their newly acquired territory; and their efforts to obtain possession 
of it. 

The reprint of the Bannissement des Jesuites de la Louisiane, at- 
tributed to Pere Watrin, and first printed by Carayon, forms one of 
the most notable chapters in the volume. Though in the nature of 
special pleading, it is well written and throws much light on the history 
of the country, the methods of life of the people and of travel on the 
Mississippi. The letters of Sir William Johnson and of George 
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Croghan and the " Plan for the Future Management of Indian Affairs ", 
formulated in England, are illuminating both as to the character of the 
Indians and as to the British attitude towards them. In the last- 
mentioned document it is amusing to find the provision, " That in Trade 
with the Indians, no credit shall be given them for goods in Value 
beyond the Sum of fifty shillings, and no debt beyond that Sum shall 
be recoverable by Law or Equity." The framers of the plan evidently 
were unable to picture to themselves any part of the royal domain in 
which the king's writ did not run. Equally amusing is the logic of Sir 
William Johnson's advocacy of the sale of liquor to Indians : " that 
without it, the Indians can purchase their cloathing with half the 
quantity of skins; which will make them indolent, and lessen the furr 
trade ". 

The statement of George Croghan as to the fidelity of the Indians 
to their engagements is of timely interest. He says, 

It may be thought and sayd by some that the Indians are a faithless 
and ungrateful set of Barbarians and will not stand to any Agreements 
they make with us; but its well known that they never Claimed any 
Right to a Tract of Country after they sold it with Consent of their 
Council, and received any Consideration, tho' never so trifling; so that 
on that head we have nothing to fear in fixing a Boundary with them. 

Relating to the projected exploitation of the country, there is in- 
cluded, from an unique original, a pamphlet printed in Edinburgh in 
1763, entitled The Expediency of Securing our American Colonies, by 
Settling the Country adjoining the River Mississippi, and the Country 
upon the Ohio, considered, in which the Scottish author advocates the 
establishment of a new colony bordering on the Mississippi, and extend- 
ing from the Illinois River to the Ohio, to be named Charlotina, in 
honor of the queen. He seems to have had a knowledge of the country 
for he describes it as unexcelled for fertility, healthfulness, and beauty, 
and he apparently foresaw the rise of St. Louis, for he says that " a 
town at or nigh the Forks would be the common Emporium of the 
produce and riches of that vast continent ". The slight consideration 
of this writer for the Indian inhabitants of the country is in strong 
contrast with the attitude of those who possessed more intimate knowl- 
edge of them. 

D'Abbadie's " Journal ", which is here given with more fullness 
than elsewhere, and the numerous letters from French and English 
officers, give the means for a very satisfactory understanding of the 
conduct of those of each nation towards the other, and of both towards 
the Indians, who were barring the English from the country. The 
suspicion which the English had that the French were intriguing against 
them, everywhere appears, and the entire absence of evidence of French 
bad faith is equally noticeable. Pontiac makes his entry, from time 
to time, upon the stage, but the story of his "conspiracy", and of the 
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siege of Detroit, are properly omitted as belonging to a more northern 
scene. The appearance of John Lind as messenger from Farmar to 
Governor Kerlerec is oddly suggestive. 

Anyone who cares for this portion of the history of our common 
country will find this book readable and instructive ; to the writer of 
history it is a source-book which cannot be overlooked. 

The editorial work is up to the high standard set in the previous 
volumes. The translations are well done, though there are a few 
slips which might be corrected. For instance, on page 165, songer 
a diminuer is given as "consider the restriction"; consider e (p. 201) 
means a person of importance, who might be a " beloved man ", as the 
word is here translated, though there are many instances where a 
considere was feared and hated by his people. In English usage the 
word was supplanted by the noun brave. The word transliterated 
disgrace, on page 512, means ill fortune. 

Notour (p. 154) is a good Scots word which needed no "ious" 
appended to it; nor should conform (p. 148) have been followed by a 
disfiguring sic. There is a good index, and the book is well printed. 

American Diplomacy. By Carl Russell Fish, Professor of His- 
tory, University of Wisconsin. [American Historical Series, 
edited 'by Charles H. Haskins, Professor of History, Har- 
vard University.] (New York: Henry Holt and Company. 
1915. Pp. xi, 541.) 

That an authoritative text-book upon the history of American 
diplomacy was much needed anyone who has had to conduct under- 
graduate classes in the subject will bear witness. But two books have 
been available and neither was written with the class-room primarily in 
view. Each is the effort of a trained diplomatist and expert in inter- 
national law. The arrangement of one upon a strictly topical basis 
makes it difficult to use where there is no assurance, as there usually is 
not, of a sufficient background of American political history on the 
part of the class. The other is sketchy, lacking in balance, and, while 
pleasantly written, omits many important episodes and includes others 
not of a diplomatic character ; it is the work of an authority in 
diplomacy, of an amateur in history writing. The present volume, 
designed to be " comprehensive and balanced ", suffers from another 
sort of limitations. It is the product of one trained in the teaching 
and writing of American history. As a narrative it carries the reader 
along with continuous interest. As a whole it is what it asserts itself 
to be, " a condensation of ascertained conclusions ". It suffers from an 
overloading of incident and episode, so that it is not always easy to 
follow the various stages of what may be called the larger factors of 
American foreign policy. Such is apt to be the case when the chrono- 
logical method is so closely followed as it is in the present volume. To 



